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Just  getting  into  Maximum  Security  can  be 
a  chore.  We  had  to  wait  outside  the  build- 
ing and  speak  through  a  speaker  on  the  wall 
to  the  guy  in  the  Max.  Control  Cage,  wait 
for  him  to  call  and  verify  our  clearance 
before  he  would  open  the  electrically  lock- 
ed door.  Then  we  walked  down  the  short  hall 
to  another  electric  controlled  door,  waited 
for  it  to  be  opened,  then  we  were  in  the 
lobby  and  administrative  section  of  Maximum 
Security.  After  a  strip  shakedown,  we  were 
finally  allowed  through  two  more  electric 
doors  into  the  cell  areas  of  Max. .  Cameras 
had  monitored  us  at  every  step  of  the  way 
and  continued  to  monitor  every  move  that 
we  or  anyone  else  made  outside  the  cells. 

We  went  all  the  way  back  to  the  Hole,  the 
Detention  cells  of  Maximum  Security.  This 
area  is  sealed  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
unit  by  a  manually  controled  solid  metal 
door.  There  are  four  issolation  cells  in 
this  section  facing  each  other  with  a 
shower  stall  in  between.  Each  cell  has  a 
solid  metal  door  with  a  BEANHOLE  that  opens 
for  the  food  trays  and  a  window  with  a  metal 
shutter  to  cover  it.  One  of  the  BEANHOLES 
was  open  and  I  saw  a  guy  I  know  only  as 
Sergeant  looking  out  of  the  Beanhole  at  me. 

Sergeant's  first  words  to  me  were, "I've  got 
a  bone  to  pick  with  you  over  your  last  issue 
and  what  you  had  to  say  about  Claude  Harmon's 
dying."  Well,  I  had  already  been  getting 
some  flack  about  that  subject  from  some  of 
the  guys  in  Close  I  and  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  I  sat  down  on  the  ledge  of 
the  shower  stall  and  talked  with  him  for 
about  twenty  minutes. 

Sergeant  seems  to  be  in  Maximum  Security 
over  his  anger  at  Claude  Harmon's  death, 
whom  he  had  been  living  in  a  section  with 
over  in  Close  I.  He  evidently  had  some 
words  with  the  hospital  staff  over  it  and 
some  other  things  and  wound  up  in  the  Hole 


after  that  argument  when  he  returned  to  his 
cell  in  Close  I  and  found  it  torn  up  from  a 
shake  down.  I  don't  have  all  the  specific 
details  that  followed  that.  Anyway,  the  Hole 
cells  are  painted  that  shade  of  pink  that  is 
suppose  to  have  some  kind  of  behavior  modifi- 
cation calming  effects.  Sergeant  says  that 
being  in  there  amounts  to  sensory  deprivation 
and  I  agree  with  hijn.  I've  done  my  own  share 
of  Hole  time  over  the  years.  It  is  very  quiet 
back  there,  with  nothing  to  stare  at  but  the 
pink  walls  and  very  little  ventilation.  Ser- 
geant said  that  he  can't  even  do  ten  or  twen- 
ty push-ups  because  the  air  gets  so  bad  when 
he  exercises  that  he  feels  like  he  is  suffo- 
cating until  someone  opens  the  doors  for 
chow  or  something  and  lets  in  some  fresh  air. 
Also,  it  gets  very  cold  in  the  Detention  sec- 
tion. Sergeant  said  he  has  seen  icicles  hang- 
ing from  the  door  ways  and  ceiling  after  hav- 
ing a  shower  there.  He  also  said  that  he  thinks 
that  the  prisoners  here  are  being  brainwashed 
in  all  of  the  units,  especially  the  young  kids 
coming  in  that  don't  know  what  is  going  on. 

About  Claude  Harmon's  death,  Sergeant  had 
this  to  say,  "Claude  had  been  sick  for  several 
days  before  he  died.  Three  days  before  he  had 
that  fatal  heart  attack,  we  tried  to  get  him 
some  medical  attention  because  he  was  getting 
sicker  all  the  time.  We  made  a  lot  of  noise  to 
attract  the  guards  attention  in  the  Control 
Cage  of  Close  I.  The  guard  there  shoot  us  the 
finger  and  never  did  call  the  hospital.  Every- 
night,  someone  in  Upper  C  (Close  I)  was  having 
problems  with  their  medication.  Claude  Harmon 
was  already  getting  stiff  when  they  took  him 
out  of  his  cell.  He  was  dead." 

Concerning  Max.  overall,  Sergeant  said,  "You 
get  better  treatment  here  than  you  get  in 
Close  I."  That  sure  says  a  lot  about  Close  I. 
Sergeant  is  also  one  of  seven  prisoners  in 
Max  who  are  under  special  treatment.  He,  along 
with  the  other  six  are  not  allowed  out  of 
their  cells  without  handcuffs  and  restraining 
(continued  on  page  9) 
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If  the  Legislature  insist*  on  expanding 
this  prison  system  instead  of  developing 
Community  Corrections,  then  I  think  that 
the  following  proposal  should  be  examin- 
ed as  a  better  alternative  than  expanding 
the  Maximum  Security  section. 

A  Minimum  Security  unit  could  be  develop- 
ed outside  the  perimeter  fence,  on  this 
side  of  the  Laundry  and  Warehouse  build- 
ings. Lyle  Ferguson,  Upholstery  Shop  Sup- 
ervisor, brought  this  idea,  to  my  atten- 
tion and  after  thinking  about  it  and  hav- 
ing further  conversations  with  him  about 
it,  I  believe  that  he  has  come  up  with  a 
viable  alternative  that  deserves  serious 
consideration . 

Twenty  trailor  houses  could  be  purchased 
to  house  eight  each  for  a  total  capacity 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  Two  double 
wide  trailor  houses  or  larger  prefabri- 
cated buildings  could  serve  for  a  recrea- 
tion building  and  a  separate  dining  room/ 
kitchen  building,  making  the  Minimum  Se- 
curity unit  self  contained  with  access  to 
the  existing  support  system  already  devel- 
oped here.  The  cost  of  developing  this 
unit  would  be  less  than  a  million  dollars 
since  existing  sewage,  gas  and  power  lines 
are  already  available  to  tie  into. 

All  of  the  Prison  Ranch  workers  and  other 
outside  trustee  workers  could  be  housed 
at  this  unit,  making  their  living  condi- 
tions better  and  it  would  releave  the 
overcrowding  inside  the  rest  of  the  pri- 
son. This  is  to  me  a  better  alternative 
than  building  more  Maximum  Security  Units 
making  worse  living  conditions  for  more 
prisoners. 
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The  entire  facility  could  be  supervised 
by  a  minimal  guard  force  of  two  or  three 
persons  a  shift  and  with  a  minimum  of  ad- 
ministrative staff.  Security  and  surveil- 
lance always  seems  to  be  an  issue  for  any 
prison  facility  and  this  is  answered  by 
the  fact  that  the  area  this  facility  would 
exist  on  is  under  visual  inspection  from 
the  new  guard  tower  and  the  Check  Point. 

Three  security  sections  would  then  exist 
at  this  prison.  The  Minimum  Security  sec- 
tion outside  the  perimeter  fence,  Medium 
Security  section  at  the  letter  units  -A,B, 
and  C,  and  the  Close  Units  would  then  be 
the  Maximum  Security  Section,  which  they 
already  are  in  everything  but  name.  It  is 
because  of  the  Maximum  Security  prisoners 
that  I  hesitated  about  writing  this  article. 
I  might  be  wrong,  but  I  think  that  their 
situation  would  improve  if  the  Close  Units 
were  turned  into  a  Maximum  Security  Section. 
Meaningful  programs  and  jobs  could  be  devel- 
oped for  them  if  they  had  their  own  section 
of  the  prison.  As  it  stands  now,  they  are 
locked  down  twenty-three  hours  a  day  in 
small  cells.  The  administration  claims  that 
security  is  the  reason  for  their  almost 
total  lock-down.  A  lot  of  the  Maximum  Secur- 
ity prisoners  have  impossibly  long  sentences 
to  serve  and  it  is  cruel  and  inhumane  to 
keep  people  locked  up  in  a  six  by  nine  foot 
cell  year  after  year  with  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  more  years  of  the  same  type 
situation. 

If  I  thought  that  Montana  would  wake  up 
and  realize  that  the  prison  system  here 
and  the  others  around  this  country  are 
not  working  and  something  new  should  be 
tried,  I  would  never  endorse  expansion 
of  this  prison  system  in  any  direction. 
But  the  pattern  is  clear  all  over  the 
United  States.  Almost  every  state  is 
building  new  prisons  to  lock  up  more  peo- 
ple as  a  result  of  the  economic  nightmare 
and  the  increase  in  crime  that  it  has 
caused.  The  people  and  legislators  of  this 
state  have  already  lost  interest  in  the 
prison  issue  after  the  brief  spurt  of  con- 
cern after  the  March  disturbance.  Without 
public  pressure,  the  legislators  and  prison 
officials  will  have  a  free  hand  concerning 
what  to  do  with  the  prison  issue.  The  ad- 
ministration and  a  lot  of  legislators  want 
to  build  more  Maximum  Security  units.  They 
would  cost  ten  times  more  than  the  Minimum 
Security  unit  mentioned  here.  I  endorse  the 
Lesser  of  two  evils.      EDITOR 
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By  David  Michaels 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  always  coming  up  with 
ideas  for  inventions.  Most  of  them  aren't 
worthy  of  mention.  His  philosophy  centers 
around  the  time  honored  marketing  techique 
that  states;  "You  have  to  make  people  think 
that  they  want  this."  They  don't  of  course 
and  that's  why  he  sits  around  collecting 
his  last  few  unemployment  checks  and  occa- 
sionally writes  me  a  letter.  If  this  same 
ideology  is  the  driving  force  that  exists 
among  our  government  institutions,  it  would 
go  a  long  way  in  explaining  the  present  sit- 
uation. The  'Experts'  tell  you,  "What  this 
prison  needs.... Is  a  good  5  million  dollar 
Maximum  Security  Building."  The  inventors 
are  going  strong. 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  CHOW  HALL  the  other  day 
I  noticed  the  new  Religious  Center.  Now  I'm 
not  at  all  the  religious  type  and  up  till 
now  I've  been  among  the  many  who  had  to 
wince  at  the  sight  of  this  structure  and  its 
Tower  shooting  up  like  a  third  observation 
post.  But  this  time  I  took  in  the  building 
as  just  that  -  -  a  building.  That's  one  so- 
lid looking  sucker! !  Sort  of  hunched  backed, 
but  solid.  The  kind  of  building  you'd  expect 
to  see  on  a  missile  test  site.  Its  location 
is  just  right  too.  If  a  prisoner  in  the 

Close  Units  -  one  with  say oh...  a  heart 

problem  -  were  to  need  quick  medical  atten- 
tion, then  there 'd  be  just  enough  time  to 
get  him  to  the  Chapel  for  his  Last  Rites. 

Conversation  overheard  the  other  day: 

"Gee,  this  seems  like  a  nice  place  to  work 

Ollie." 

"It  certainly  is  Stanley." 

"And  these  Convicts,  they  don't  seem  like 

such  bad  fellows,  do  they?" 

"Well,  they're  criminals  Stan,  and  we  have 

to  keep  them  on  their  toes." 

"But  if  they're  behaving  themselves  we  can 

take  it  easy  on  them,  can't  we  Ollie?" 

"There's  the  tradition  to  think  of  Stanley." 

"Tradition?" 

"It  goes  like  this.  For  every  privilege  we 

grant,  we  also  give  them  a  silly  rule  to 

follow. ..." 

"Well,  if  you  give  them  more  rules  that  don't 

make  sense,  don't  they  get  mad?" 

"Of  course  they  do.... Let  me  finish."  (Looks 

into  camera) . ."Hhummph.  When  they  get  mad 

enough,  there's  another  fight  or  a  riot.  After 

the  riot  we  might  get  a  fat  raise."  (Flutters 

his  tie  with  his  fingers.) 


"Do  they  get  their  privileges  back?" 

"Some  of  them  Stanley.  But  we  can  never 

let  the  privilege/rule  ratio  get  out  of 

balance." 

"Gee,  that  sure  is  swell  of  us  Ollie." 

"It  certainly  is  Stanley.  It  certainly  is." 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  CHOW  H/ LL  CONTINUED: 

...And  there  was  this  great  line  stretching 
all  along  the  back  of  the  chow  hall.  "What's 
this?",  I  asked  this  dude  in  front  of  me.  "I 
think  it's  the  line  to  see  the  movie  'E.T.'", 
he  said.  I  passed  uui,  several  hours  lati  . 
and  woke  up  still  standing.  The  press  of  bod- 
ies held  me  in  check.  Getting  to  the  trays, 
a  supervisor  stepped  in  front  of  me; 
"Trying  to  sneak  seconds,  huh?" 
"I  haven't  seen  firsts  yet." 

He  pulled  me  out  of  the  line  with  no  little 
effort,  and  there  was  a  great  rush  of  air 
as  two  masses  of  hurtling  bodies  moved  to- 
wards the  vacuum  formed  in  my  vacated  space. 
The  sound  of  a  thunder  clap  echoed  inside  uie 
dining  room  when  the  bodies  collided.  In  the 
mass  confusion,  a  lot  of  prisoners  rushed  co- 
wards the  chained  door,  momentarily  forgetting 
its  restraints  and  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
one  exit  from  the  chow  hall.  The  lock  held... 

"Yeah  you  are",  the  supervisor  continued,  "I 
saw  you  come  through  this  line  once  before... 
...  no  it  was  twice  already." 
"Yeah?",  I  said,  "I  got  in  here  'bout  an 
hour  ago  ...I  think.  What  time  is  it  anyway?" 
"5  to  5",  he  said. 

'You  mean  I  missed  lunch  and  have  been  stand- 
ing in  this  line  for  5  hours?" 
"No",  he  said  looking  down  at  the  dirt  streak- 
ed floor,  'You've  been  standing  in  line  al- 
right, but  this  is  still  lunch." 


Happiness  is  a  tender  steak. 
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I  will  try  and  make  this  short  and  to  the 
point  about  why  the  new  'inside'  canteen 
is  not  open  yet. 

I  was  elected  by  the  Warden's  Forum  and 
approved  by  the  warden  to  pick  a  committee 
to  help  me  with  the  Canteen.  That  is,  to 
"help  to  pick  the  items  the  inmates  want- 
ed to  stock  in  it.  We,  the  committee,  took 
a  survey  of  what  the  inmate  population  want- 
ed. I  presented  the  complete  list  to  the 
warden  and  he  looked  it  over  and  made  no 
t..  All  of  this  starred  way  back  in 
January  '932.  The  canteen  was  to  open  on 
-  i.  i  ,  1 5th.  Ever  since  that  date  it's 
been  postponed  two  weeks  at  a  time.  I  gave 
the  list  of  new  items  to  the  canteen  mana- 
ger. He  said  we  would  have  to  cut  down  on 
some  of  the  items  on  the  old  list  to  make 
room  for  the  new  items.  We  removed  168 
items  from  the  old  list  and  put  86  new 
items  on  the  new  canteen  list.  Then,  they 
told  the  committee  to  out  down  on  the  in- 
ventory, so  the  committee  cut  16  more  items 
off  the  new  and  old  list.  We  were  told  to 
cut  some  more  and  we  refused  to  do  so  be* 
cause  all  of  the  items  were  necessary,  need- 
ed items. 

Then  came  the  construction  of  the  wall  in 
the  gym  and  no  crews  available.  Finally  the 
block  layers  and  welders  were  up  there  and 
I  stopped  by  and  asked  how  they  were  going 
to  get  a  32  inch  refrigerator  through  a  22 
inch  doorway.  No  comment. 

Finally,  last  week  I  was  up  there  and  they 
were  putting  in  th»  shelves,  which  have  been 
pre-cut  and  ready  for  the  last  two  months. 
They  were  also  putting  two  large  refrigei  - 
aters  through  a  4'  by  6'  window.  What  will 
happen  when  one  of  the  refrigerators  have 
to  be  repaired  or  replaced?  Shove  it  through 
the  window,  of  course 1 

The  canteen  committee  did  not  order  the  cash 
register,  not  did  we  order  the  tokens.  So 
with  all  this  conbined,  how  could  it  be  the 
canteen  committee's  fault  that  the  canteen 
is  not  open  yet?  At  this  writing  the  cash 
register  is  due  here  October  8th??????? 

The  oanteen  committee  had  nothing  to  do  with 
making  out  the  last  canteen  price  list  what- 
so-ever. 

BILL  SATTERFIELD 
Chairman-  Canteen  Committee 


The  men  who  work  on  the  ranch  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  a  raise  in  pay  because  we  usually 
work  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  -  seven  days 
a  week.  We  were  told  that  we  were  going  to 
pet  a  raise  starting  in  July.  The  ranch  pays 
a  return  to  the  prison  for  the  work  we  do. 
Taking  care  of  the  haying,  irrigation,  farm- 
ing and  the  cattle  all  contribute  to  the  meat 
that  we  eat  here,  and  also  the  meat  that  the 
other  institutions  here  in  Montana  use,  but 
our  maximum  pay  is  Still  a  dollar  ten  a  day. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Missoulian,  dated 
September  5th,  Pat  Warnecke,  Associate  Warden 
stated  how  pleased  prison  officials  are  with 
the  personality  changes  evident  in  the  members 
of  the  Forest  Service  Crew  and  how  highly 
motivated  some  of  them  are.  He  stated  that  he 
gives  them  credit  for  an  extra  days  pay  each 
week,  because  their  work  days  are  so  much 
longer  than  the  normal  prison  work  schedule. 
I  have  never  seen  them  go  back  out  after  they 
eat  supper.  Why  isn't  the  ranch  crew  getting 
an  extra  days  pay  each  week?  Most  of  us  work 
from  dawn  to  dusk.  We  are  also  paying  our 
debt  to  society  in  a  much  more  meaningful  way 
than  just  doing  time.  It  would  be  nice  if  we 
could  get  some  recognition  and  a  pay  raise. 
Would  listing  the  ranch  crews  under  the  In- 
dustries program  give  us  the  pay  we  want  and 
need?  Or  would  running  the  ranch  like  a  half- 
way house  be  a  better  plan?  Working  and  living 
outside  the  fence  would  give  us  the  money  in 
our  pockets  we  need  when  we  get  out  and  start 
a  new  life  in  society. 

JOHN  SOWA 
A011704 

EDITOR: 

At  a  barbeque  for  the  women  at  Life  Skills 
in  our  home  Saturday,  August  28th,  we  were 
amazed  to  hear  that  a  rumor  is  going  the 
rounds  in  M.S. P.  that  the  project  of  a  Visit- 
or*^ Center  in  Deer  Lodge  had  been  scrapped. 
NOT  TRUE!  It  is  true  that  one  large  grarJ  re- 
quest has  been  deoied,  but  that  is  only  c  a 
grant,  and  we  have  others  on  the  back  burner 
so  to  speak.  More  grants  will  be  sent  off 
shortly.  No  way  are  we  even  thinking  of  drop- 
ping this  project  -  letting  it  die  -  or  los- 
ing heart,  so  please  bear  with  our  efforts. 

No  one  is  more  disappointed  than  we  are  that 
we  could  not  get  the  project  from  "plans"  to 
^eoality"  this  summer  when  the  need  is  at  its 
peak,  but  we  are  in  there  pitching  and  apprec- 
iate all  you  have  done  in  filling  out  surveys 
(continued  next  page) 
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to  back  up  the  project. 

It  is  terriby  frustrating  that  everything 
takes  so  much  time  to  get  done,  but  that's 
the  way  it  is  out  here.  We  are  having  to 
learn  to  live  with  that  irritating  situa- 
tion, and  do  not  want  you  to  give  up  hope. 
We  haven't. 

JO  SELVIG  CONN 
Chairman-  Board  of 
Directors  for  a 
Visitor's  Center 

EDITOR: 

Our  son,  Marvin  Pomeroy,  is  in  the  Montana 
State  Prison  at  Deer  Lodge.  Last  summer 
while  on  parole,  he  had  been  drinking  one 
night  and  he  tried  to  break  into  a  local 
business.  Judge  Harkins  sentenced  him  to 
ten  years  with  four  suspended  to  run  con- 
currently with  his  present  sentence. 

Upon  his  return  to  Deer  Lodge,  the  prison 
administration  said  that  this  concurrent 
sentence  was  not  possible,  that  all  parol- 
ees sentences  must  run  consecutively  with 
present  sentences  and  would  not  accept  the 
judges  concurrent  ruling. 

Marvin  feels  since  this  was  not  the  judges 
intention  he  should  have  a  sentence  review. 
So  he  wrote  his  court  appointed  lawyer,  Mr. 
Fred  VanValkenberg,  asking  for  help.  He  re- 
ceived no  answer.  We  have  tried  several 
times  to  call  him,  only  to  be  put  off  by 
his  secretary  saying  that  he  was  not  in  but 
would  call  us.  He  has  never  called.  We  then 
wrote  him  a  letter  explaining  the  problem, 
still  no  answer.  So  Marvin  wrote  Judge  Har- 
kins   all  to  no  avail. 

He  says  he  feels  "he  has  been  locked  up  and 
the  key  has  been  thrown  away."  We  would  ap- 
preciate your  comments  on  this  situation. 
Do  the  prison  authorities  have  the  right  to 
change  the  judges  sentence?  And  if  they  do 
not,  what  can  be  done  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion? We  are  confused  and  bewildered  by 
this  problem  and  the  total  lack  of  response 
we  are  receiving. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this  letter  and  for 
your  attention. 

BILL  k   RUTH  POMEROY 
EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

I  know  very  little  about  Montana  Law  but 
all  prisons  seem  to  be  run  with  a  'closed 
door'  type  of  policy  that  is  re-enforced 
by  the  'hands  off  attitudes  of  the  courts. 


Ed's  note  continued: 

For  legal  advice  I  would  advise  you  to  talk 
with  a  lawyer  that  is  independent  of  the 
'system'.   Unelected  bureaucrats  seem  to 
control  almost  everything  these  days. 

EDITOR: 

My  name  is  Kelly  Smith.  I  live  over  here  in 
Close  II.  I  was  wondering  if  you  can  put  this 
little  poem  in  your  next  issue. of  the  Siberian 
Express.  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

I  won't  speak  for  the  other  inmates  in  here, 
but  I  think  that  this  little  newspaper  is 
really  great.  I  would  prefer  this  paper  over 
another  newspaper  from  the  streets.  They  have 
the  same  old  thing  day  after  day.  The  news- 
paper in  here  is  a  lot  better  and  a  lot  more 
important,  even  without  the  fancy  stuff  and 
showhouse  stuff.   But,  that's  what  I  like  - 
no  Bullshit,  just  the  truth  and  the  straight 
answers  from  the  people  that  know  what  they 
are  doing.  So  you  keep  up  the  great  work  and 
don't  turn  sour  on  us. 

Kelly  "Slim"  Smith 
A016170  -  Close  II 

P.S.  I  hope  that  you  do  put  this  little  poem 
in  your  next  issue.  It  would  be  my  first 
thing  in  any  paper. 

EDITOR'S  NOPE:  Here  is  Kelly  Smith's  poem. 

11  j  11 

I  don't  do  a  damn  thing  anymore. 

I  sit  and  smoke  cigarettes  and  drink  coffee. 

I  think  and  dream  so  much  that  my  head 

hurts  like  hell. 
I  can't  lose  weight. 
I  can't  gain  weight. 
I  am  a  con,  nothing  but  a  convict. 
I  ain't  even  shit. 
I  don't  have  any  mail  coming  in. 
I  try  to  write  to  them. 

I  don't  even  hear  from  who  1  wrote  last  month. 
I  am  nothing  but  another  lonely  con,  a  damn 

lonely  convict. 
That's  what  they  think. 
Then  let  them  think  that... 

KELLY  SMITH 

A016170 

Box  7 

Deer  Lodge,  Mt. 
59722 
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By  Barry  Vitalis 


IF  ME,  HICAlPli  fl§  ^MA®0UUM^ 


If  you  were  to  meet  Gerald  Callihan,  a  tall 
friendly  56  year  old,  on  the  streets,  the 
last  thing  you  would  probably  think  is  that 
he  was  an  escapee  from  prison.  This  innate 
feature  about  this  man  no  doubt  assisted 
him  in  evading  the  long  arm  of  the  law  as 
a  fugitive  for  15  years.  A  great  deal  of 
moving  around  the  entire  country,  including 
Alaska,  motivated  by  a  burning  desire  to 
maintain  his  freedom,  and  some  good  luck, 
here  and  there,  definitely  contributed  to  his 
"success  in  establishing  a  new  life. 

Callihan  lived  the  first  part  of  his  life 
as  Gerald  Davis,  and  was  originally  arrest- 
ed under  that  name.  It  was  while  he  was  a 
fugitive  that  he  learned  he  was  born  out  of 
wedlock  and  that  Callihan  was  his  real  name. 
The  revealing  of  this  fact  by  his  father, 
while  on  his  deathbed  in  1975»  made  it  pos- 
sible for  'Davis'  to  legally  become  'Calli- 
han' during  the  time  he  was  a  fugitive.  As 
it  turned  out,  that  occurred  at  a  very  con- 
venient time  in  his  life. 

Gerald  was  born  in  Spokane  and  was  raised 
and  schooled  primarily  in  the  Northwest 
states  and  Canada.  He  quit  school  at  17  and 
joined  the  Navy  on  December  7»  19^2,  one 
year  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Navy  life  evident- 
ly didn't  suit  him  so  he  went  AVOL,  stole 
a  car  and  transported  it  across  state  lines. 
This  first  encounter  with  the  law  got  him 
sent  to  the  federal  reformatory  at  Englewood, 
Colorado.  He  was  19  years  old  upon  his  re- 
lease and  he  returned  home  to  his  family  who 
had  now  settled  in  northern  Idaho.  He  didn't 
get  along  well  at  home  so  he  took  off  for 
Pasco,  Washington  and  stole  a  car.  This  en- 
titled him  to  serve  one  year  at  Monroe,  Wash- 
ington and  a  Federal  Marshall  took  him  to 
McNeil  Island,  after  his  release  from  Monroe, 
to  serve  out  144  days  that  remained  on  his 
first  offense. 

Prom  1947  to  19^9  he  drifted  between  Kellogg, 
Idaho  and  Spokane  working  as  a  miner.  He 
stole  another  car  from  McCall,  Idaho,  keeping 
it  for  six  months,  and  took  it  to  Butte,  He 
met  a  lady  there  that  he  wanted  to  marry  and 
decided  to  turn  himself  in  for  the  stolen 
oar  which  got  him  another  2  years  at  McNeil 
Island.  Within  a  year  of  his  release,  while 
living  in  Butte,  he  picked  up  his  first  Lewd 
&  Lascivious  charge  and  had  to  discharge  a  5 
year  sentence  at  the  old  prison  in  Deer  Lodge. 


He  met  and  married  another  woman  in  1956, 
and  they  traveled  around  Montana  while  he 
worked  at  various  mining  jobs  and  played 
Western  music  on  the  side.  He  picked  up  a 
runaway  girl  hitchhiking  near  Deer  Lodge 
and  took  her  to  Butte,  leaving  her  at  a 
motel.  She  claimed  he  had  sexual  relations 
with  her  and  that  got  him  another  "L&L" 
charge  which  netted  him  5  more  years  at 
M.S. P.,.  Pour  months  after  his  release  on 
parole  in  1959»  he  acquired  a  new  charge 
for  a  different  "L&L"  offense.  It  is  this 
last  offense  that  Callihan  claims  he  never 
committed.  However,  a  jury  found  him  guilty 
and  because  of  his  prior  record  they  stuck 
him  with  a  25  year  sentence. 

After  serving  7  years  of  his  term,  and  two 
denials  for  parole,  he  decided  to  make  his 
bid  for  freedom.  On  August  21,  1967,  he 
walked  off  from  his  minimum  security  night 
job  at  the  old  prison  ranch.  He  spent  three 
days  hiking  through  the  mountains  surround- 
ing this  area  and  was  elated  to  be  free 
again.  He  made  it  to  Skalkaho  Pass  on  foot 
and  then  got  a  ride  on  a  logging  truck  into 
Hamilton,  Montana.  Luck  was  with  him  and 
his  next  ride  brought  him  all  the  way  to 
Casper,  Wyoming.  Por  the  next  8  years  he 
worked  at  various  jobs  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here  and  drifted  around  the  country 
from  Key  West,  Florida,  all  the  way  to  Pair- 
banks,  Alaska.  He  worked  as  a  musician, 
truckdriver  and  miner  -  usually  for  cash, 
and  always  careful  never  to  stay  in  one  place 
too  long. 

He  was  coming  to  the  realization  that  the 
constant  transient  lifestyle  he  had  to  live 
was  getting  old,  and  so  was  he  at  45  years 
of  age.  His  fear  of  getting  caught  and  re- 
turned to  prison  kept  him  from  establishing 
any  kind  of  permanent  relationships  and  he 
was  aware  that  life  wasn't  happening  f^-  him 
the  way  he  would've  like  to  live  it.  Tha . 
probably  influenced  him  to  make  some  contact 
with  his  family  after  5  years  on  the  run.  He 
drifted  into  Kamiah,  Idaho  and  got  in  touch 
with  his  dad  and  only  sister.  They  informed 
him  that  the  P.B.I,  was  pestering  them  con- 
stantly since  he  had  been  a  fugitive  and  his 
father  tried  to  convince  him  to  give  himself 
up.  But  Gerald's  desire  to  maintain  his  free- 
dom was  overwhelming.  Another  3  years  of  wan- 
dering from  town  to  tawn,  including  Alaska 
and  Canada,  elapsed  before  his  dad  made  the 
(continued  next  page) 
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deathbed  revelation  about  the  mix-up  in  Ger- 
ald's surname.  That  of  course  presented  the 
ideal  solution  to  legally  establishing  a 
whole  new  identity.  Gerald  was  also  aware 
that  the  F.B.I. ,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
considered  him  a  dead  issue. 

At  last,  after  all  those  years  of  nomadic 
existence,  Callihan  could  surface  feeling 
reasonably  secure  in  his  new  identity.  He 
even  obtained  his  first  legal  driver's  li- 
cense (in  the  state  of  Idaho)  since  his 
escape.  So  in  1975,  in  Kooskia,  Idaho,  he 
went  to  work  for  his  sister  and  brother-in- 
law  in  a  small  shake  mill  they  owned  and 
operated  there.  At  50  years  of  age  he  met 
and  married  the  woman  he  is  still  wedded 
to  and  they  started  to  establish  a  perman- 
ent life.  They  even  purchased  a  small  home 
in  the  immediate  area,  so  obvously  Gerald 
was  feeling  pretty  secure. 

The  relationship  between  Gerald  and  his  sis- 
ter and  brother-in-law  deteriorated  in  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  Callihan  felt  that  they 
were  abusing  him  on  the  job  because  they 
were  the  only  people  who  were  aware  of  his 
being  a  fugitive.  They  laid  him  off  over 
a  discrepancy  in  wages  and  then  claimed  that 
he  quit  in  order  to  avoid  paying  any  part  of 
his  unemployment  benefits.  He  contested  their 
accusation  and  won  the  decision,  thereby  sev- 
ering that  relationship  (so  he  thought)  once 
and  for  all. 

In  1977,  he  went  into  business  for  himself 
by  purchasing  his  own  dump  truck.  He  thought 
it  ironic  that  this  same  vehicle  had  previous- 
ly belonged  to  Mastodon  Sand  &  Gravel ,  a  local 
Deer  Lodge  company.  He  did  all  right  financial- 
ly and  life  was  sweet  for  Callihan  until  1980 
when  the  economic  slump  hit  that  area  in  Idaho 
pretty  hard.  After  an  accident  with  his  first 
truck,  he  lost  the  second  vehicle  to  reposses- 
sion. Through  some  old  family  ties  in  Kellogg, 
Idaho,  he  got  employment  driving  a  truck  there. 
He  even  worked  briefly  in  Montana  during  this 
period  and  maintained  his  relationship  with 
his  wife  on  weekends. 

While  working  out  of  Kellogg,  the  small  trail- 
er he  owned  and  lived  in  caught  fire  and  he 
lost  almost  all  of  his  personal  possessions. 
This  event  forced  him  back  home  to  Kooskia 
where  the  employment  scene  got  progressively 
worse.  He  and  his  wife  survived  mainly  on  un- 
employment benefits  through  the  winter  of  '81- 
'82.  In  July,  he  obtained  part-time  work  play- 
ing western  music  at  the  Selway  Bar  in  Kooskia. 


However,  his  niece  also  started  working  at 
the  same  bar  as  a  cocktail  waitress.  Calli- 
han got  into  an  argument  with  her  on  July 
9th,  and  her  husband  intervened.  He  asked 
Gerald  to  step  outside  and  Callihan  punched 
him  in  the  face.  Her  husband  called  the  cops 
but  they  refused  to  arrest  him,  instead  is- 
suing him  a  ticket  to  appear  in  court  on 
Battery  charges.  Callihan  claims  his  nieces 
husband  was  upset  by  the  refusal  of  the  cops 
to  throw  him  in  jail,  so  she  told  her  hus- 
band Callihan' s  "real"  identity.  He  alleged- 
ly informed  the  local  sheriff,  which  led  the 
law  to  come  knocking  at  the  door  of  Callihan' s 
home  at  6:00  the  next  evening.  They  asked  him 
to  step  outside,  threw  him  against  the  car, 
and  called  him  "Davis".  The  15  year  run  had 
come  to  a  screeching  halt! ! 

Callihan  was  brought  back  here  to  M.S. P. 
and  arraigned  on  escape  charges,  but  as  of 
this  writing  there  has  been  no  final  disposi- 
tion of  his  case  on  that  or  the  original  25 
year  sentence.  Residents  of  Kooskia  and  Ger- 
ald's wife  have  petitioned  Governor  Schwindon 
for  leniency.  When  he  revealed  his  past  to 
his  wife  the  day  after  he  was  arrested,  she 
was  understandably  shocked  but  intends  to 
stick  by  him.  Callihan  was  "surprized  that 
she  would  even  consider  staying  with  me", 
and  said  he  was  wrong  not  to  have  told  her 
the  truth  after  they  were  married. 

Callihan  is  presently  housed  in  Close  I 
pending  the  outcome  of  all  this.  He  feels 
that  he  is  a  changed  man  and  he  has  proved 
that  he  can  make  it  out  there  as  a  responsi- 
ble member  of  society.  It's  been  22  years 
since  he  committed  any  crimes  and  that  says 
it  better  than  probably  anything  I  could  add. 
I  can't  see  any  justice  in  making  this  man 
serve  any  more  time.  However,  it's  all  up 
to  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  now,  and 
nothing  has  changed  in  that  spot  for  the  last 
fifteen  years 
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The  strip  searching  of  prison  visitors  in  the 
absence  of  a  "reasonable  suspicion"  that  the 
person  is  smuggling  contraband  violates  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Eight  Circuit  has  ruled.  Prison  of- 
ficials must  have  reasonable  grounds  for  a 
search,  not  merely  a  general  suspicion  of 
smuggling,  the  court  said.  (Hunter  v.  Auger, 
3/11/82) 
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RELIGIOUS   CENTER   DEDICATED 


The  new  Relious  Center  that  we  have  watch- 
ed being  built  during  the  past  year,  was 
dedicated  and  turned  over  to  state  control 
the  other  day.  Dignitaries  from  all  over 
the  state, and  some  from  out  of  state  were 
there.  The  money  was  raised  for  this  build- 
ing by  a  fund  raising  drive  that  had  people 
in  every  county  of  the  state  participating. 

Joe  McElwain,  the  head  of  Montana  Power  & 
Light,  headed  the  fund  raising  campaign 
and  building  of  the  Religious  Activity  Cen- 
ter. Governor  Schwinden  accepted  the  build- 
ing for  the  state  of  Montana  from  Joe  Mc- 
Elwain. Roger  Crist,  Secretary  of  Correction 
in  New  Mexico  and  former  Warden  Of  M.S. P., 
flew  up  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies.  He 
was  involved  when  the  campaign  first  got 
started  here  and  told  the  crowd,  "You  fin- 
ally did  it,  you  put  God  in  Montana  State 
Prison."  The  list  of  people  who  turned  out 
was  impressive. 

Gayle  Mizner  was  one  name  that  kept  popping 
up  in  the  various  speaches.  She  was  the 
Coordinator  of  the  fund  raising  campaign 
and  although  I  didn ' t  get  to  talk  with  her 
it  was  obvious  from  the  various  speakers 
that  she  deserves  a  lot  of  thanks  and  cre- 
dit for  all  the  energy  she  poured  into  it. 

Governor  Ted  Schwinden  said,  "It  really  seems 
inappropriate  to  make  a  speach.  Reverend  Woh- 
lers  said  it  better  than  I  could.  '"It's  a 
great  day  for  Montana. Hl  What  this  building 
represents  is  a  key  to  The  Lighthouse  that 
Ray  Turner  (a  prisoner)  was  singing  about. 
The  donor  list  reads  like  a  list  of  the  corp- 
orate structure  of  the  state  with  a  lot  of 
nationally  known  firms  also." 

Joe  McElwain  said  in  his  speach,  "To  the  in- 
mates who  will  benefit  by  this  edifice,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  you  that  it  represents 
the  hopes  of  thousands  who  want  to  see  you 
succeed.  We  hope  that  the  state  will  utilize 
it  with  the  strength  and  vigor  that  the  peo- 
ple involved  put  into  it." 
We  will  do  a  more  detailed  story  on  the 
building  when  it  goes  into  operation.  The 
place  looks  real  good  inside  and  more  or 
less  completed.  The  outside  is  in  the  process 
of  getting  painted  and  so  it  shouldn't  be 
much  longer  before  it  is  available  for  use. 
The  main  room  can  be  divided  into  three  tri- 
angular type  sections  by  sliding  canvas  look- 
ing walls.  There  are  several  offices  and  room 
available  for  use  and  the  R.A.C.  even  has  a 
small  functional  kitchen  in  it. 


Joe  McElwain  at  the  Podium 


McElwain,  Crist,  Gov.  Schwinden  &  Warden  Risley 
are  visible  in  this  picture. 


The  place  was  packed  with  all  chairs  taken 
and  people  lining  the  walls. 
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Maximum  Security  -  continued  from  page  one 

waist  chains  and  13"  shackles  on  their  legs. 
They  are  allowed  out  to  shower  and  go  to  the 
yard  (when  not  in  the  hole)  without  the  chains 
and  stuff. 

After  talking  with  Sergeant,  I  went  out  of  the 
Detention  section  to  Z  Block.  I  talked  to  sev- 
eral people  there.  Dave  Bricks  told  me  that  he 
is  one  of  the  seven  that  is  chained  up  every 
time  he  leaves  his  cell,  even  for  his  visits. 
The  visiting  in  Max.  is  weird.  Your  visitor 
sits  on  the  other  side  of  a  large  glass  win- 
dow and  you  communicate  with  them  over  a  tele- 
phone while  you  watch  them  through  the  glass, 
why  anyone  would  also  have  to  be  chained  up 
under  these  conditions  is  beyond  me.  Dave 
said  they  do  uncuff  one  hand  so  he  can  hold 
the  telephone  receiver  up  to  hie  ear.  Even 
for.  attorney  visits  these  seven  are  chained 
and  shackled. 

I  found  out  from  Jack  Seitzinger  when  this 
system  of  using  chains  and  cuffs  started  to 
be  used  on  'special  cases'.  Last  April  13"th» 
Jack  Seitzinger  assaulted  3gt.  McCarthy  and 
orders  came  down  from  the  warden  to  start 
esing  chains  on  him.  From  that  issolated 
incident,  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram at  Max.  and  now  there  are  seven  people 
being  treated  this  way.  Seitzinger  said  that 
the  chaining  started  on  him  before  he  even 
went  before  the  Disciplinary  Committee. over 
the  incident. 

Jimmy  Jenkins  is  also  in  Max.  ag  a  direct 
reaction  to  Claude  Harmon's  death.  He  is 
on  Z  Block  and  one  of  the  seven  being  chained. 
Claude  was  a  close  friend  of  his  and  he  veri- 
fied everything  that  Sergeant  told  me  about 
the  death,  the  days  prior  to  it  and  even  the 
guard  shooting  them  a  finger  when  they  tried 
to  get  medical  attention  for  their  friend. 
Although  he  is  having  restraining  chains 
used  on  him  he  says  he  has  never  seen  any- 
thing in  writing  authorizing  their  use  on 
him  which  brings  to  mind  some  Due  Process 
violations.  He  assumes  that  he  will  have 
chains  used  on  him  for  six  months,  since 
that  seems  to  be  the  basic  sentence  the 
other  six  got.  Although  Jimmy  has  been 
charged  with  Aggravated  Assault  for  throw- 
ing a  tray  in  Bill  Pancrest's  face  at  the 
kitchen,  he  says  he  hadn't  been  arraigned 
at  the  time  of  this  interview. 

Steve  Rickson,  another  of  the  seven  having 


chains  used  on  them.  He  said  the  guards  beat 
him  up  during  the  last  period  he  spent  in  the 
hole.  He  says  that  they  should  have  something 
to  do  in  Max.  besides  sitting  in  a  cell  2} 
hours  a  day  and  that  most  of  them  are  willing 
to  wash  walls  or  anything  just  to  get  out  of 
their  cells  for  a  while.  He  also  said  that 
they  have  trouble  seeing  a  counselor  and  almost 
have  to  fight  before  they  are  allowed  to  see 
one. 

I  asked  the  excorting  guard  with  me  how  the 
prisoners  were  placed  in  the  four  sections 
of  Maximum  Security.  He  said  that  they  were 
put  where  they  could  best  get  along  at.  He 
said  that  X  Block  is  mainly  used  for  protective 
custody  cases  and  that  Y  and  Z  Blocks  were  used 
for  the  others.  They  are  all  entitled  to  an 
hour  of  recreation  in  the  outside  yard  every 
day  and  a  shower  every  other  day. 

Richard  Pepperling  says,  "As  far  as  I  am  con- 

erned,  it  is  the  Classification  System  that 

is  f — ked  up.  This  place  is  better  than  Max  II.1 

Bobby  Close  said,  "  How  come  they  can't  bring 
hot  meals  every  day?  Some  days  we  get  our  food 
hot  and  other  days  it  is  so  cold  that  you  lose 
your  appetite  trying  to  eat  it.  How  come  thpy 
bring  some  people  back  from  escape  and  they 
stay  here  a  week,  while  others  spend  a  year 
or  more  in  here??  They  just  brought  back  some 
guys  who  escaped  and  stold  some  horses  and 
did  some,  other  stuff  and  they  are  already  back 
in  Close  I.  They  even  took  my  visits  away  from 
me  for  escaping! " 

Merle  Busby-  "I  haven't  been  allowed  to  call 
an  attorney  since  I've  been  in  here.  I  think 
we  should  have  access  to  telephones  for  attor- 
ney calls.  We  get  one  call  a  month  to  our 
people." 

Pitz  says  that  Max.  sucks. 

Lee  Pendergrass  is  one  of  five  people  facing 
charges  over  the  March  disturbance.  He  said 
his  write-up  says  he  was  one  of  the  least  in- 
volved with  the  disturbance  and  that  Deputy 
Warden  Gary  Weer  told  Mm  that  he  would  be  one 
of  the  f irst  ones  released  from  Max. .  He  said 
that  he  has  been  in  this  prison  for  five  years 
and  this  is  tne  first  write— up  he  has  ever  had. 
He  said  that  he  is  still  locked  up  because  he 
is  facing  criminal  charges  over  the  disturbance 
and  that  he  and  the  others  are  being  forced  in- 
to plea  bargains  over  the  charges.  He  has  been 
offered  a  reduction  of  the  charge  he  faces  to 
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a  misdemeanor,   but  the  others  are  facing 
five  year  sentences.   Since  this  interview 

Pendergrass  has  been  released  back  to 

Close  I. 

Diezinger  says  that  Max  is  better  than  Close 
I  also.    "There  is  more  recreation.   But,   you 
get  apathetic  when  you  aren't  accomplishing 
anything  -  so  why  try?" 

Terry  Schatz  -  "They  are  opening  and  photo- 
graphing our  legal  mail.   They  are  losing  our 
mail,   stopping  magazines  that  are  on  the  ap- 
proved list  and  also  catalogs.  Weer  won't 
come  over  to  talk  with  us  about  it.  There 
is  no  Grievance  Procedure  to  settle  the  pro- 
blems." 

The  Maximum  Security  Unit  obviously  has  a 
high  degree  of  security  measures  being  used 
but  the  unit  appears  to  be  used  more  as  a 
punishment  block  than  as  a  Maximum  Security 
Unit.  Some  of  the  prisoners  living  there 
have  been  there  for  years,   as  is  the  case 
with  the  Death  Row  prisoners.  There  should 
be  some  meaningful  activity  provided  for 
these  long  term  prisoners.  Twenty- three 
hours  a  day  of  sitting  in  a  6'   by  9'   cell 
ean  not  possibly  be  good  for  a  persons  men- 
tal outlook  on  life.  My  own  memories  of  this 
unit  and  other's  simular  to  it  are  strange. 
After  a  while  a  person  withdraws  from  the 
world  until  the  cell  he  is  in  becomes  the 
limits  of  his  universe.   Sensory  deprivation 
has  to  be  considered.   I  don't  know  much 
about  it, but  Eric  Bernes,  MD. ,   says  in  the 
introduction  of  his  book,    "THE  GAMES  PEOPLE 
PLAY" : 

. .  ."sensory-depriva-iion  experimentally,   such 
deprivation  may  call  forth  a  transient  psycho- 
sis,  or  at  least  give  rise  to  temporary  men- 
tal disturbances.   In  the  past,   social  and 
sensory  deprivation  is  noted  to  have  had 
similar  effects  in  individuals  condemned  to 
long  periods  of  solitary  Imprisonment." 

He  goes  on  to  say,    "On  that  biological  side, 
it  is  probable  that  emotional  and  sensory- 
deprivation  tend  to  bring  out,  or  encourage, 
organic  changes.   If  the  reticular  activating 
system  of  the  brain  is  not  sufficiently  stim- 
ulated degenerative  changes  may  follow,  at 
least  indirectly. . . .  Hence  a  biological  chain 
may  be  postulated  from  emotional  and  sensory- 
deprivation  through  apathy  to  degenerative 
changes  and  death.   In  this  sense,   stimulus 
hunger     has  the  same  relationship  to  survival 
of  the  human  organism  as  food  hunger." 


Minutes; 
Board  of  Directors  for  a  Visitor  Center 
October  ;,  198;? 

The  meeting  uuened  at  6:  30  Mi  at  Echarf  s  restaurant  at 
Lieer  Lodge.   Present  were:  Cindy  Uardncr,  Marlene  Doitt,  Kristin 
Hartley,  ur.   John  Dross,  Charles  Puett,  Suth  Redland,  Jack 
Keagher,  r>ob  and  Jo  Conn. 

.'.ith  the  help  of  Tom  Towe,  the  Visitor  Center  is  now  a 
legal  corporation.  Articles  of  Incorporation  signed  by  the 
secretory  of  State  were  received  last  week. 

Opposition  to  the  Center  from  the  Ueer  Lodge  Community  vns 
discussed  with  no  real  solution  arrived  at.   Feeling  of  tie 
Board  was  that  after  the  center  becomes  a  reality  and  i6  a 
success,  that  community  opposition  may  lessen.   Pecause  of 
this  community  opposition,  it  was  felt  that  it  may  be  best  to 
start  with  a  small  facility.   Perhaps  by  renting  a  house  for  a 
year  either  in  the  town  or  outside  of  town. 

A  motion  was  passed  that  the  grant  request  be  broken  down 
into  smaller  amounts  and  sent  to  more  places.   Cindy  Gardner 
will  help  with  this. 

The  by-laws  were  finalized  with  a  few  changes.   A  copy  or 
the  final  draft  will  be  sent  to  each  Director.   Addition  regard- 
ing prisoner  participation  will  be  in  the  by-laws.   These  arc: 

1.  At  least  one  meeting  e  year 
6hall  be  held  in  the  prison 
with  the  Prisoner  Advisory 
Committee  with  the  approval 
of  the  Prison  Administration. 

2.  Two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  will  be  prisoners 
elected  or  appointed  by  the 
Prisoner  Advisory  Committee. 

A  motion  was  made  and  passed  that  the  Chairperson  write 
letters  to  Board  members  who  have  never  attended  a  meeting 
to  inquire  if  they  wish  to  become  active.   If  not,  there 
names  will  be  removed  from  the  Board. 

The  Board  member  from  the  Prisoner  Advisory  Committee 
Informed  us  that  the  prisoners  would  like  to  see  some  results 
and  are  interested  in  getting  seme  transportation  for  visitors 
from  the  City  of  Deer  Lodge  to  the  prison  before  the  holidays 
if  possible.   They  plan  on  raising  money  inside  the  prison  md 
asked  that  the  Visjtor  Center  Board  help.  An  Art  .-md  Craft  show 
was  asked  about  by  Bob  Conn.   This  will  be  checked  out  with  the 
prisoners  and  if  the  prisoners  want  it,  Bob  and  Jo  Conn  will 
find  j  place  for  it  in  jlillings  -  hopefully  the  loLmrock  Mall  or, 
tailing  that,  the  Sheraton  Plaza.   The  Board  was  also  asked  to 
look  for  outside  ir.oney  in  other  ways  such  as  don.-'tions  or 
parage  sales.   Tob  :.nd  Jo  Conn  are  looking  into  this  with 
wucratun  I-  tel  .xccutives. 

The  djte  for  the  next  meeting  was  not  set,  but  since  an 
answer  to  the  Presbyterian  Women's  Opportunity  Giving  Fund 
grant  request  is  expected  in  late  October,  a  meeting  will  probably 
be  callec  the  first  part  of  November.   Board  members  are  asked 
to  bring  suggestions  for  house  rules  to  that  meeting.   Also,  a 
house  name  if  anyone  has  any  ideas  on  that. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Hob  Conn,  Secretary. 


(Connecticut 


Claude  Harmon  died  in  Close  I  after  having 
a  massive  heart  attack.  He  was  officially 
pronounced  dead  by  a  ^doctor  at  Powell  Coun- 
ty Hospital.  Last  month  we  erroneously  re- 
ported that  he  died  at  the  hospital . 
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By  Michael  Rhea 

The  problems  that  caused  the  March  distur- 
bance have  existed  for  years,  continue  to 
exist  and  lead  to  mounting  frustrations  in 
the  absence  of  a  mechanism  to  solve  them. 
Currently  prison  officials  have  unrestrict- 
ed control  and  the  courts  provide  the  only 
avenue  for  prisoners'  grievances.  An  Inmate 
Grievance  Council,  composed  of  inmates  and 
staff,  would  be  in  a  position  to  resolve 
conflicts  and  to  advocate  the  social  changes 
necessary  for  the  achievement  of  social  jus- 
tice. When  people  are  actively  involved  in 
building  something,  they  seldom  advocate  its 
destruction...  that  is  a  means  of  last  resort. 

The  proper  definition  for  "grievance"  in  a 
prison  environment  is  "any  complaint  by  a 
prisoner  in  regard  to  his  living  or  working 
conditions  or  treatment  by  others  in  the  in- 
stitution." The  Center  for  Community  Justice 
has  developed  a  set  of  eleven  "Essential  Ele- 
ments of  a  Grievance  Procedure"  which  are  as 
follows: 

1 .  Participation  by  elected  prisoners  and  by 
line  staff  in  designing  procedures  and  in 
resolving  grievances. 

2.  Availability  of  the  procedure  to  all  pri- 
soners with  guarantees  against  reprisal. 

5.  Guaranteed  written  responses  to  all  grie- 
vances with  reasons  stated. 

4.  Speed:  time  limits  for  receipt  of  all  re- 
sponses and  for  any  action  putting  respon- 
ses into  effect,  with  special  provisions 
for  emergencies. 

5.  Representation  of  prisoners  by  staff  or 
prisoners  at  all  levels  of  the  procedure. 

6.  Appeal  to  independent  review  outside  the 
Department  of  Corrections. 

7.  Monitoring  of  all  procedures. 

8.  Development  and  application  of  an  impar- 
tial method  for  determining  whether  a 
complaint  falls  within  the  scope  of  this 
procedure. 


9.  Use  of  definition  of  "grievance"  which 
includes  complaints  against  the  substance 
of  policies  as  well  as  their  application. 

10.  Systematic  training  of  all  parties  in- 
volved in  designing  and  implementing  this 
procedure. 

1 1 .  Institutionalization  of  the  procedure  in 
the  Department  of  Corrections  after  appro- 
priate testing  and  evaluation  to  make  it 
permanent  -  -  -  preferably  through  legis- 
lation. 

Public  Law  96-2^7,  the  "Civil  Rights  of  Insti- 
tutionalized Persons  Act",  which  was  passed 
in  May  1980  sets  minimum  standards  for  grie- 
vance mechanisms  which  Montana  is  currently 
not  meeting.  The  minimum  standards  are  as 
follows: 

1 .  For  the  participation  of  employees  and  in- 
mates of  correctional  institutions  (at  the 
most  decentralized  levels  as  is  reasonably 
possible)  in  the  formation,  implementation, 
and  operation  of  the  system; 

2.  Specific  maximum  time  limits  for  written 
replies  to  grievances  with  reasons  thereto 
at  each  decision  level  within  the  system; 

J.  Per  priority  processing  of  grievances 

which  are  of  the  emergency  nature,  includ- 
ing matters  in  which  delay  would  subject 
the  grievant  to  substantial  risk  of  person- 
al injury  or  other  damage; 

4.  For  safeguards  to  avoid  reprisals  against 
any  grievant  or  participant  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  grievance; 

5.  For  independent  review  of  the  disposition 
of  grievances,  including  alleged  reprisals, 
by  person  or  other  entity  not  under  the 
direct  supervision  or  direct  control  of  the 
institution. 

There  are  many  direct  and  indirect  effects 
that  result  from  a  successful  inmate  grievance 
procedure,  but  space  limitations  allow  for  the 
naming  of  only  a  few.  For  prisoners,  aside 
(continued  next  page) 
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from  providing  a  fair  and  speedy  resolution 
to  a  grievance,  it  can  also  provide  a  way 
to  periodically  review  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  teach  techniques  of  conflict  re- 
solution via  mediation  as  opposed  to  con- 
frontation. For  staff,  it  has  often  resulted 
in  improved  working  conditions  resulting 
from  clarification  of  previously  ambiguous 
rules,  and  the  redirection  of  prisoner  anger 
at  policy  rather  than  the  officer  for  enforc- 
ing it.  Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of 
a  successful  grievance  procedure  is  the  Pro- 
cess of  constructive  behavior  which  it  in- 
stills between  guards  and  prisoners,  a  pro- 
cess useful  both  inside  and  outside  the  in- 
stitution. To  name  a  few  of  the  components 
that  make  up  this  process: 

Joint  design  of  procedure 
Cooperative,  rather  than  competitive, 

decision  making 
Investigation  and  assessment  of  information 
Negotiation  and  mediation 
Tactics  of  constuctive  compromise 
Interpersonal  communication 
Establishing  a  forum  and  conducting  meetings 
Advocacy 

Legislation  is  essential  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciples, process  and  monitoring  of  the  grievance 
procedures  outlined  above.  Such  legislation 
should  1 )  allow  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
implement  the  procedure,  2)  call  for  a  six- 
month  pilot  program  in  one  or  two  facilities, 
which  will  provide  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
number  and  type  of  grievances  to  be  resolved, 
and  3)  allocate  the  financial  resources  ne- 
cessary for  timely  and  efficient  operation  and 
monitoring  of  the  piocedure. 

Riots  and  disturbances  in  prisons  are  often 
caused  by  the  1001  minor  problems  and  irri- 
tations that  are  usually  ignored  and  left  to 
ferment.   The  Grievance  Procedure  being  used 
in  this  institution  is  almost  worthless.  The 
cost  savings  of  peaceful  resolution  of  pro- 
blems is  a  strong  point  the  legislature 
should  consider.  It  would  be  a  lot  cheaper 
to  fund  an  effective  Grievance  Procedure 
than  to  rebuild  destroyed  buildings  and 
bodies. 

Finally,  a  credible,  knowledgeable  and  objec- 
tive citizen  monitor  group  is  essential  to 
maintain  the  credibility  of  the  inmate  grie- 
vance procedure. 


^eycdaUve  7<Z4&  'ponce 

Here  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Legislative  Task  Force  who  will  be  making 
recommendations  at  the  next  legislative 
session  in  January  1983  concerning  Montana 
State  Prison. 

Bob  Thoft,  CHAIRMAN 
RR  3  Box  1520 
Stevensville,  Montana  59870 

Sen.  Paul  Boylan,  VICE  CHAIRMAN 
3747  South  19  Rd. 
Bozeman,  Montana  59715 

Rep.  L.H.  Nilson 

917  3rd  Ave.  South 

Great  Falls,  Montana  59405 

Sen.  Jack  Haffey 
709  West  4th. 
Anaconda,  Montana  59711 

Sen.  John  Manley 
Drummond,  Montana  59832 

Sen.  Michael  Keedy 
498  Van  Sant  Rd. 
Kalispell,  Montana  59901 

Rep.  John  Matsko  (deputy  sheriff) 

209  17th  Ave.  South 

Great  Falls,  Montana  59405 

*********************************** 
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Congratulations  and  many  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Country/Western  Sand 
"Gold  Dust"  from  MSP  who  traveled  to  Warm  Springs  State  Hospital,  the 
Women's  Correctional   Facility  and  Community  Nursing  Home  in  Anaconda  on 
Tuesday,  September  21,   1982.     Playing  one  concert  is  exhausting,  but  these 
guys  played  three  in  one  afternoon  and  early  evening  and  did  a  super  job 
for  all   three  populations.     Members  of  the  group  were:     Ben  LaMarr, 
Leonard  Ooney,  Adrian  Mahseelah,  James  Brubaker  and  Alvin  Bull   Child. 

We  would  like  to  thank  Charlie  Wolf  for  traveling  down  from  Great  Fal.s 
on  Sunday,  October  3  to  perform  for  the  general   population  here  at  MSP. 
Charlie  asked  for  some  of  our  inmate  musicians  to  back  him  up  and  Adrian 
Mahseelah,  Ron  Jorgenson  and  Tracy  Jorgenson  were  able  to  help  him  out 
and  did  a  fine  job.     Charlie  is  a  fine  performer,  guitarist  and  singer  and 
his  talents  are  appreciated. 

The  Music  Department  is  in  desparate  need  of  a  new  P. A.   system.     Ours  is 
so  worn  out  we  have  had  it  in  for  repairs  three  times  in  the  last  two 
months.     We  do  not  have  a  music  budget  or  enough  monies  available  at  the 
present  time  to  purchase  one  so  if  anyone  has  ideas  and/or  money,  etc., 
we  would  appreciate  some  assistance.     Our  P. A.   system  is  not  only  used  by 
the  Music  Department  but  for  many  other  activities  throughout   the  year 
throughout  the  prison.     A  semi-decent  system  would  cost  between  $1,500 
and  $2,000  and  we  have  only  about  $600  total   to  take  care  of  basic  music 
needs  and  repairs  until   the  end  of  December. 

Cheryl   Odden,  RKT 

Music  Therapist/Recreation  Specialist   III 
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Most  unions  are  formed  to  negotiate  wages, 
benefits  and  retirement  pensions.  Most  other 
states  employee  unions  include  the  guards  of 
their  prisons  -  not  Montana's.  The  guards  at 
M.S. P.  have  their  own  union.  They  can  call  a 
strike  at  any  time,  with  only  guards  to  vote 
on  the  issue.  This  has  given  their  union  the 
1  power  to  keep  the  prison  and  Montana  over  a 
barrel.  The  threat  of  a  strike  scares  the 
prison  administration  and  a  lot  of  other 
state  officials. 

Most  of  the  guards  here  are  decent  and  will- 
ing to  try  and  treat  prisoners  as  human  be- 
ings. The  few  Roscoe  P.  Coletrain  types  (some 
in  power  positions)  are  not  even  going  to 
think  of  allowing  that.  They  also  seem  to 
hold  power  positions  in  the  union,  which  they 
use  as  a  tool  to  allow  them  to  do  as  they 
please.  They  play  with  lives,  feelings  and 
most  things  they  come  in  contact  with  in  a 

i  very  negative  way.  They  are  allowed  to  ignore 
or  disregard  orders,  memo's  and  policies  of 
the  administration.  It  makes  no  difference 

|  what  is  just,  right  or  fair.  The  prison  ad- 
ministration will  back  the  guards  and  disre- 
gard their  own  morals,  orders  and  beliefs. 

.  They  don't  want* the  union  down  on  them  or 
see  them  call  a  strike.  No  union  should  have 
the  power  to  dictate  policy  and  treatment  of 

\  humans,  especially  when  they  know  very  little 

i  about  what  they  are  actually  doing.  The  few 
who  seem  to  have  all  the  power,  constantly 

|  sabetage  positive  results  and  seem  to  thrive 

!  on  harassment  of  prisoners  and  visitors. 

Most  of  the  guards  here  do  feel  that  prison- 
1  ers  should  be  treated  better  and  allowed  to 

stay  in  the  realm  of  humanity.  They  don't 

feel  that  by  enforcing  the  petty  and  anrea- 
'  sonable  rules  will  do  anything  but  cause 

negative  feelings  and  results.  They  don't 
j  seem  to  like  their  job  when  they  are  re- 
I  quired  to  belittle  or  harress  a  fellow  human 
j being.  They  are  the  ones  who  actually  want 

to  help,  and  seem  to  dislike  the  maltreat- 
I ment  prisoners  are  given  by  the  few  cold  and 
I  insensitive  guards,  but  times  are  rough  and 
| they  need  the  job  to  survive. 

With  the  guards  union  dictating,  making  and 
breaking  policy  as  they  please,  what  is  the 
prison  administration  doing?  It's  not  positive 
results  they  are  after  -  it's  pacifiers  for 
the  few  inhumane  guards  with  union  power I 

DARRELL  PLOUFFE 


LEGISLATIVE  TASK  FORCE  -  YEH,  YEH,  YEH 

The  prison  population  has  heard  that  there 
is  a  legislative  task  force  here  to  study 
the  prison  problems.  I  have  not  seen  this 
"invisible"  task  force,  nor  do  I  know  any 
of  the  individuals  the  task  force  has  inter- 
viewed. Perhaps  the  task  force  should  go  on 
Channel  3  so  that  all  of  the  population 
could  see  and  hear  what  these  people  have  to 
say. 

In  1978  there  was  another  task  force  which 
was  here  to  investigate.  Since  things  are 
worse  now  than  they  were  then  we  can  only 
conclude  that  the  legislature  never  felt 
there  was  a  problem  in  1978.  Prisons  have 
been  around  in  o'ne  form  or  another  for 
thousands  of  years  with  each  generation 
failing  to  solve  the  basic  problem  of  pri- 
sons, "THEY  DON'T  WORK!"  Maybe  this  task 
force  can  enlighten  us  on  how  to  stop  the 
necessity  of  prisons,  which  seem  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  lot  of  the  problems  they  are 
suppose  to  solve.  We  all  heard  how  Raving 
Ronnie  was  going  to  change  things  when  he 
became  president.  Somehow  this  task  force 
has  the  same  sound  to  it. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  no  com- 
munication between  prisoners  and  counselors. 
The  prisoners  here  find  it  hard  to  talk  with 
counselors  because  most  of  the  counselors 
are  former  guards,  who  became  counselors 
when  they  couldn't  sort  the  mail  or  shelve 
a  book  in  the  library.  Since  Montana  allows 
work  experience  as  a  credit  for  a  counselor, 
any  guard  who  decides  to  inflate  his  ego  with 
a  prestigeous  title  can  become  a  counselor 
with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

Then  there's  some  talk  about  the  overcrowding. 
Something' 8  going  to  be  done  about  it.  That 
is  why  so  many  prisoners  ■ake  parole  every 
month.  When  an  average  of  5  out  of  40  prison- 
ers make  parole,  we  can  rest  assured  that 
the  overcrowding  will  not  be  a  problem  in 
the  near  distant  future.  And  the  half-way 
houses.  Well,  we  all  know  that  the  half-way 
houses  are  for  inmates  with  6  months  left 
to  parole  and  you  have  to  be  in  on  a  nor— vio- 
lent crime,  which  is  Just  wonderful.  All  one 
men  in  here  doing  big  time ,  and  there ' s  a 
bunch  since  Montana  loves  to  stick  the  Dan- 
gerous label  which  means  \   time  to  parole,  and 
are  stuck  in  Close  I  to  rot  for  anywhere 
between  5»  10  and  15  years  there.  They  aren't 
given  any  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade.  And 
since  they  are  stuck  in  Close  I  for  ten  years 
(continued  next  page) 
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their  whole  future  consist*  of  picking  up 
cigarette  buttes  -  well,  that's  just  won- 
derful, because  after  picking  up  cigarette 
buttes  for  ten  years  they  aren't  eligible 
Bor  a  half-way  house  anyway  because  they 
are  in  here  for  a  violent  crime.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  guy  in  here  for  stealing  a  manhole 
cover  can  learn  a  trade  and  experience  the 
privileges  of  a  half-way  house. 

Another  approach  to  the  overcrowding  prob- 
lem is  to  consider  re-opening  the  old  pri- 
son or  building  a  new  unit.  Since  they  are 
going  to  cut  the  population  down,  why  are 
they  building  a  new  unit?  Of  course,  we  are 
here  to  be  rehabilitated  and  we  can  sure 
find  some  fine  examples  to  follow  in  here. 
In  the  past  there  have  been  guards  who  have 
walked  off  with  pigs  in  their  pockets,  cof- 
fee in  their  shorts  and  truekloads  of  can- 
teen up  their  sleeves.  These  officers  are 
sure  fine  examples  for  us  to  follow. 
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PHIL  WING 
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Last  month  we  mentioned  that  the  Pood  Ser- 
vive  was  refusing  to  pay  the  prisoners  who 
worked  a  bunch  of  doubles  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  getting  paid  extra  fo»  their  efforts. 

This  problem  was  resolved  when  Don  Benner,  a 
food  Service  employee,  returned  to  work  after 
being  hospitalized  following  a  heart  attack. 
He  not  only  acknowledged  that  he  had  promis- 
ed his  crew  extra  pay,  but  several  of  the 
others  had  also  promised  their  workers  the 
extra  pay  -  which  had  been  obvious  to  every- 
one but  unacknowledged  until  Don  "Sarge"  Ben- 
ner got  it  straightened  out.  He  wrote  the 
warden  and  told  him  the  facts  as  he  knew  them. 
The  warden  had  already  stated  that  he  would 
pay  the  extra  salaries  if  one  of  the  Pood 
Service  personnel  would  acknowledge  promising 
it.  The  warden  kept  his  word  and  the  prisoner 
workers  received  the  money  they  worked  so 
hard  for. 

I  am  glad  that  this  mess  was  cleared  up. 
There  was  a  lot  of  resentment  over  the  situ- 
ation among  the  kitchen  workers  and  now  that 
it  has  been  resolved  the  food  is  improving 
and  that  is  appreciated  by  everyone. 


By  Vta.  Jackson 

This  month  I  am  going  to  detail  some  matters 
necessary  prior  to  instituting  a  42  U.S.C. 
Sertion  1983  Civil  Rights  Law  Suit. 

To  begin  with,  one  should  keep  copies  of  any 
institutional  request  that  they  make  with 
the  date  on  it.  For  example:  An  inmate  should 
keep  a  copy  of  his  request  to  see  the  dentist 
or  doctor.  Should  you  fail  to  be  seen  by  the 
dentist  or  doctor  after  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time,  write  a  medical  complaint  and  give 
it  directly  to  your  unit  Sgt.  and  request  him 
to  deliver  it  to  the  wardens  office.  (Remem- 
ber to  keep  a  copy  of  this  also,  and  make  a 
note  on  your  copy  as  to  who  you  gave  it  to 
for  delivery  to  the  wardens  office)  Medical 
complaints  must  be  acted  on  within  24  hours, 
pursuant  to  the  rule  book. 

The  second  thing  one  should  do  is  to  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  events,  like  a  calendar, 
on  which  you  record  daily  events  relating  to 
all  phases  of  your  confinement.  In  fact,  one 
can  make  his  own  calendar,  with  spaces  on 
each  day  for  writing  down  events  under  the 
date. 

Third:  When  you  file  a  complaint  about  any 
matter,  give  dates,  times,  staff  members 
names  who  were  involved  or  had  any  knowledge 
about  the  matter  complained  of,  and  an  exact 
statement  of  what  your  complaint  is,  who  it 
is  against,  and  the  reason  you  are  making 
your  complaint  at  the  time.  If  you  are  bas- 
ing your  complaint  on  a  rule  or  policy,  cite 
the  page  in  the  book  where  the  rule  may  be 
found. 

The  purpose  for  keeping  copies  of  all  these 
matters  is  so  that  you  will  have  an  accurate 
accounting  of  dates,  times,  places  and  people 
involved  should  you  later  decide  that  you 
must  file  a  civil  rights  action  in  a  federal 
court  to  vindicate  your  claim.  Should  you 
ever  file  such  an  action  it  may  become  neces~ 
sary  for  you  to  produce  copies  of  these  mat- 
ters, kites,  requests,  etc.,  in  your  action 
in  court. 

If  you  contemplate  filing  such  a  federal  civ- 
il rights  action  against  state  officials,  seek 
out  some  legal  advice  from  the  Law  School  or 
an  inmate  within  the  institution  who  is  famil- 
iar with  these  types  of  actions,  prior  to  the 
time  you  actually  file  such  a  law  suit.  Remem- 
ber, document  everything. 
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POLICY  STATEMENT 
\  STATS  PR  I  SO:: 


POL  I 
•VISIA'IA  STAT1    "R1SOH 


TITLE:  AMEKDED  IlfitATC  WAGE  POLICY 

MUMBER-  PD  82-322(a) 

EFFECTIVE,  DATE:  October  1,   1982 

AUTHORITY:     -  PD  82-3U1  Organization  and  Responsibility 

OBJECTIVE:      The  Innate  Wage  Policy  has  been  amended  for  the  Focd  Service 

with  the  following  objectives  In  mind.     Please  att<:;h  this 
amended  policy  statement  in  your  policy  nanual. 

1.  Providing  more  productivity  with  less   inmate  staff. 

2.  Increase  the  amount  of  money   that  inmates  can  earn. 

3.  Reduce  the  tire  needed  to  process  the  payroll   and  thus  get  the 
money  to  the  inflates  sooner. 

«..     Provide  the  incentive  and  recognition  for  outstanding  work.     Ideas 
that  improve  the  course  work   for  all    in  Food  Service  or  prcvide  a 
cost  savings  for  the  institution. 

POLICY:     The  following  are  the  key  elements   in  the  new  policy 

1.     The  salary  rate  per  day  is  based  upon  two  factors:     The  nu*  ber  of 
hours  an   inmate  works  per  day,  and  the  salary  grade  for  a  specific 
work  assignment. 


Work  assignment  grade:     Under  this  system,  there  will   be  o-.ly  two  (?) 
grades  on  the  new  matrix:     A  and  B. 

The  followinn  matrix  will  be  used  to  determine  the  salary  rate  per 
hour: 


Grade  A 
Grade  B 


20<:  per  hour  (Kitchen  Worker) 
25c  per  hour  (Cooks  and  Bakers) 


4.  Inmates  will   be  paid  only  for  those  hours  worked  and  state  holidays. 

5.  An  innate  may  only  hold  a  job  in  the  Kitchen  to  be  eligible  fo-  pay 
under  this  policy. 

Ite  I'ayrol  1    Sheets: 

a.      The  inmate's  supervisors  will   fill   out  all   columns  of  the   Innate 
Payroll  Sheet  and  will   deliver  the  inmate  accounts   in  ^counting 
by  tl-e  first  working  day   (Monday  through  Friday)  of  tl  ■  next 
month. 

t>.     Only  one  r.i'e  o!   pay  can  b?  used  on  on     I  ima.     If  an   ii  cl 

job-.  of  the  1       s  would  !■■■    ■ 

one   fo<    the   fir.t  job  assignment  and  one,    Fur 

■ 

c.     *  keep  i  <  iV'v  of   the  payroll   sheets  so  the     ironati  ■ 

can  see  thi    ,  m    ig 

7-      Incentive  and  Koritnrius  Pay:      It  shall   he  available   For   tho      pi 

who  qualify.     Ail   *- ur h  requests   shoul  ;  nented  by  the  i     id 

Servici      ipen  i-uking  the  request.     AM   such  reque 

sere  ervice  Dircctoi    ind  the  I 

■  iinat  ;on. 

yj   is  evaluated  on  a  monthly  b;  fc  llo    less 

than   ■  -rs  a  month  .it,  tl  a 

given  an   ii  *,a<-n\  qualifyi        '  '  • 

given   for   the   following   reason;: 

a.  Outst  individXiel's  productivity,  accomplish      f 

weighed  in  accordance  to  other  kitchei    Horl'.ci 

b.  Individual   has  presented  ideas  which  improve  the  course     irk  of 

al 1    in  Foo^  Service. 

c.  Individual   has  demonstrated  effectively  a  cosl   savings   ' 
inst i I  i 

Factors  will  be  documented,  <md  the  wi  itl    n  doi   mn    :  il  : 

lie  payrol  1    sh. 

P      Vacant  Food  Service  assignments  will  be  posted   in  the  um' 
to  ai  .mil  be  screened  by  a  1  - 

i  Food  Sen  ''" 

sent   to  the  Un;  t  F/lassil  n  Co  pi 

Service. 

9.     The  Food  Service  Inmate  Log  is   to  be  maintained  by  ; 
Room  Officer.     This  log   is   to  provide  infc -      " 
payroll  and  also  gi 
*  whereabouts.     The  Food  Service  Su,  * 
vided  for  him.     His  initial  record* 

produ  that  period       If  the  inmate  was  rot  productive 

during  that  period,  he  Mill  make  hour  ror- 
This   report  is  to  be  provided  daily  to  the  loot!  Service  Dir 
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EFFECTIVE   DATE: 


PO  C2-205 


Octob.-r    1.    i      . 
M.C.A.    53-30-105 


OBJECT  r  tatutes  indl      to  rules  will  be  established  to  provi^ 

granting  loyed    In   any   pri^nn  work 

or  activity 

POLICY       The  i  erates  as   a  credit  on  the  prisoner*', 

sentence  j.   iinpo   »d  by  the  court       it   (s  conditional  upon  the   trvute's 
good  behavior  an.'  compliance  wit:,  rules  of  the  prison. 

For  those  innate,  whose  date  of  offense  is  on  or  after  October  1.   1981, 
the  good   time  at'^wance  nay  nut  exceed 

(a)  Ten   (10)  days  per  month  for    inmates  assigned   to  maximum,  close, 
and  redium  I   security  classifications: 

(b)  Thirteen  (13)  days  per  month  for  thosi    .  , t  .,  d  as  mediu  i  II 
and  minimum  classifications; 

(c)  Fift'-en    (IS)   days   per  month    for   inmates   after   having  been  assigned 
as  medium   II   or  minimum  security,   for  ^r\  uninterrupted    pi  ■  iod  of 
one    (1)    yertr , 

(d)  Thirteen  (13)  days  per  mon'h   for  those   Inmate  ed  <  hool 
who  successfully  complete  the  course  of                            while  so  en- 
rolled, are  released  from  prison  by  6v,    hai  |C  or  parole, 

(e)  Three  (3)  days  per  month  foi    those  inmates  parti  self- 
jmpi                          rities  d            i  ted 

For  those   Inmates  whose  date  of  offense  is  prior   to  Ot'ober  1,   1981 
good   time  allowance  may  not  exceed: 

(a)  Ten   (10)   days   per  month   for    inmates  assigned  within    the  confines   of 
the  walls  of   the  prison,   i.e.,   housed  in  Itaximum,   Close  1,  or 
Close  11, 

(b)  Thirteen    (M)    days    per  month    for    those    inmates    pi  le    the 
confines   til    the   walls   of    the   prison,    i.f.,    housed    in   Units   A     ft,    0i 
C  or  other  minimum  security   housing. 

((  )      I  if  teen   (IV)   days   per  month    for   those    inmates   who   have   been  assigr?d 
outside  the  walls  of  the  prison  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  one  (I) 
year  on  <i  Minimum  status,    i   e    ,   those   inmates    housed    in  Unit  B  or  C 
or  other  minimum  custody  housing; 

{d)     Thirteen  ( i  i)  days  pei   i ■      '  '  '    '     '     ■  hc,nl 

insidi    LhP  wal  Is     hi ■  '  i    I  ■    ■  '  '  >'  or 

who,  will  k  enrol  led,   sri    released  fr«     :-■■■■  "    ■  irole; 

(e)     Five  [b)  days  pei    month  'or   intnal  i  Led  self 

improvement   activil  ies 

An  inmate  may  tint  earn  more   than    Lhii  ty   (  KJ]  d  i  '•    <l  od   t  ime  -  n  'it  per 
month   served. 

The  effective  date  of  sentence  shall   be        puled  using  the  actual  date  of 
sentence  and  crediting  buck   from  thai   dati    by  subtract 
authorized  by  the  sen  I  em  iny  jud<ie       '.  od  time   shal  I  accrui    fri 
effective  sentence  dale  Forward,  unless    interrupted  by  a  disciplinary 
decision  or  a  classification  decision,   - cmovlng  a  prisoner  fron  Ins  as- 
signment for  unsatisf    Loi .  his  custody  level 
move  from  Unit  A  to  Close  Unit   I)- 

A  maximum  of   three   (3)   days  |  ,;         >d   time   Is    ill      ■  !    '  -nici- 

pation   in  self  help  programming.     The  program  must  I  ! 

behavior  objectives    to  be   achieved   by   the  progra  t  .        The  pro- 

gram sponsors  will    recommend    Those   prisoners   who    ■'   neve    the  established 
objective.     Administrative  Reclassification    rill   review  th.it  reeommen- 
dation  and   forward    it    tn   the  Harden   for  a   decision 

Programs   that  are  religious   in  nature  will   not  be  eligible  for  the 
self-help  good    time  allowance. 

Good  time  may  be  forfeited  for   un:  it   sfacotrj         '■    '    '  '    ""■" siting 

in  the  inmate  being  removed  from  his  assignment.     Cood  time  may  be 
Forfeited  as    i  result  of  a  discipl inary    leeii      n       rhe   inmate  is  ent  i  tied 
to  a  full   procedural   d  ii    prw         hearimi  ■  '  "ice,   m 

accordance  with  tin    I    tab!      I     :  I  P<  : "*>   TO"0" 

any  or  all  ol    Lhi    i  d  tin    up  to  the  date  of  violation. 
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By  Glen  Granger,  Recreation  Specialist 


The  M.S. P.  Recreation  Center  was  closed  for 
9  days  so  that  some  maintenance  projects 
could  be  completed.  Projects  completed  during 
the  closure  were:  resurfacing  the  basketball 
court;  installation  of  breakaway  rims  on  the 
glass  backboards;  reupholstering  the  weight- 
lifting  equipment;  and  stripping  and  waxing 
the  annex  floors.  All  of  these  projects 
turned  out  real  well. 

The  M.S. P.  Boxing  Club  starts  into  a  new  sea- 
son September  25th.  Over  JO   boxers  and  train- 
ers will  be  working  very  hard  in  order  to  get 
ready  for  upcoming  smokers.  The  first  smoker 
will  be  held  in  mid-October. 

The  intra-mural  basketball  league  will. start 
also  in  early  October. 


On  Tuesday,  October  5th.,  the  first  issue  of 
Tokens  was  made  here  at  M.S. P..  All  prison- 
ers, except  those  housed  in  Maximum  Security, 
will  now  be  using  these  Tokens  as  the  medium 
of  exchange  in  almost  all  money  transactions 
inside  the  prison.  Individuals  are  allowed 
to  purchase  up  to  $75  worth  of  these  aluminum 
looking  coins  every  two  weeks.  The  Policy 
Statement  that  came  out  governing  the  use  of 
the  Tokens  says  that  anyone  having  more  than 
$75  worth  will  have  them  confiscated  and  the 
confiscated  money  will  go  into  the  Inmate 
Welfare  Pund  and  that  person  will  be  subject 
to  some  kind  of  Disciplinary  Action. 

The  arrival  and  use  of  the  Tokens  has  been 
long  anticipated.  As  responsible  adults,  we 
are  quite  capable  of  handling  our  own  money. 
Having  money  in  your  pocket  feels  good. 
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